CHAPTER IV
THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION
DURING the two hundred years that lie between the end d
the thirteenth and the opening of the sixteenth century
English rural society, even apart from the disintegration
of the manor, had not stood still. One great change was
slowly breaking down the rigid uniformity of the old agrarian
arrangements and transforming the characteristic features
of the open field system of husbandry. This was the con-
centration of landed property in the hands of fewer persons.
In the thirteenth century the typical peasant holding had
been the yardland of thirty acres, and the pressure of manorial
obligations had combined with economic forces to maintain
outwardly intact the general regularity of the virgate system.
But with the march of time the conservatism of manorial
life was gradually relaxed by a growing economic individual-
ism which undermined the very basis of the village com-
munity, destroying the primitive equality of the original
shareholders in the common fields. One or two examples
will serve to illustrate the new economic tendencies, which
were already bringing about a different order of society long
before they were vigorously accelerated by the social up-
heaval of the sixteenth century. Maiden in Surrey1 in-
cluded in 1452 one tenant with twenty-four acres, three
with sixteen, two with fifteen, and others with ten, eight,
six, five and two acres respectively. These holdings show
traces of the original tenement of sixteen acres, which was
now fast disappearing under the disintegrating influences of
an incipient capitalism. Again, Aspley Guise2 contained in
1 Tawney, Agrarian Problem, 68.                           a Ibid. 73.
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